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By THE PARTY ON THE SPOT. 
Wednesday.—Nice day to begin partridge shooting! Pouring 
with rain! Winds and floods let loose. > sil 


DETERRED. 


While down the rain keeps pouring 
- And damping all the days, 
We smoke and sit deploring 
The weather’s awful ways. 
We know there’s no disputing 
The winds that sweep the dell— 
We know, if we go shooting, 
Rheumatics will as well. 
Couldn’t stand it, so put on my oilskins and sailed over to see the 
: Duke and Duchess safely and dryly from Adare to Newton Stewart. 
Having done so, thought it just the sort of weather to visit the 
International Temperance Congress at Brussels, so had a look at it, 
having ovreviously breakfasted with the National Temperance 
League at the Queen’s Hotel, Cardiff, where they entertained the 
Institute of Journalists. Weather most appropriately watery. 
Had to leave early to see Her Most Gracious safely and comfortably 
‘ installed at Balmoral. 


Thursday.—Was at the Empire last night. I do enjoy those 
i ballets—although Monte Cristo is somewhat shorn of its original 
4 glories. There is a decidedly novel ventriloquist worth going to see 
: and some performing bears. The show would be none the worse for 
a “lively” turn or two, though. Duke and Duchess enjoying a 
quiet day at Baronscourt to-day, so spent my time with the journal- 
ists. “Did” Tintern Abbey, lunched at Monmouth, tea’d at 
Raglan Castle, and “so home.” Took the Duke of Connaught to 
the Palace in the evening. A merry show—the veteran Chas. 
Morton still facile princeps. 





' Festival at the Kurhaus (an 








Friday.—Had rather a merry day. Carnival at Ventnor— 
dahlia show at the Crystal Palace—garden at Baronscourt with 
the Duke and Duchess, and dined with the journalists at Cardiff 
with Alderman Bevan, the Mayor. 


Saturday.—Brought the Duke and Duchess further on their trip 
—triumphal progress, rather—-from Baronscourt to Mount Stewart 
to stay with the Marquis of Londonderry. Afterwards to the 
Jubilee National Festival of Friendly Societies. Just heard that 
sailors never have an allowance of salt with their rations! Had a 
talk with the Admiralty and this will be altered in future. 


SEASONABLE REFORM,' 


The sailor is a favourite wherever he may go, 
We attribute to him jollity and bravery, 
But he had no “ salt allowance” with his rations, don’t you know, 
And his feed must now and then have been unsavory. 
But no longer for his flavouring the British Sailor need 
Around the knees of Charity a ‘“‘ moocher”’ be, 
For the powers of the Admiralty will include it in his feed, 
And ‘“‘salt unto the salts’’ it will in future be, 


Rah down to Oxford to see the rational dressers arrive on their 

“bikes.” (Great compliment to men to think that trousers is the 

other name for rationals ') Dined in Homburg at the Gale 
finished up with a deep Kurhausal!) 


Monday.—Took the Duke and Duchess for a pleasant run to 
Castle Wellan and back—had a ride on a new electric tram at Dover 
with the Mayor—had half-an-hour at the Hackney Reform Club 
Féte, and finished up by running over to Paris and joining the Rag 
Pickers’ Festival. 


Tuesday.— Attended an interesting ceremony at Kelloe Church— 
the erection of a marble tablet to the memory of Mrs, Browning, the 
poetess. Read “the cry of the children” as I made my way across 
to Ireland again. Took the Duke and Duchess round the New- 
townards Flower Show, aud afterwards to the Marchioness of 
Londonderry’s Garden Party. Then to the National Chrysanthemum 
Show at the Royal Aquarium. 


CHOSE DE BEAU! 


There are a lot of treats 
At Westminster Aquarium, 
Extr’ordinary feats, 
“* Varieties” to vary 'um, 
With tunes you’re sure to know 
For ev’ry boy and man them hums— 
And now they have a show 
Of beautiful chrysan-them-hums. 


Finished up by making for Dalmeny, hearing Lord Rose 4 
speech at the opening of the local animal , and stayed t 
night. Tue Sporrer. 
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Norics.—The Editor will not be answerable for contributions, artistic or literary 
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Young Dullspark.—* Yes, I'm terribly overworked. 
together—in time, you know.”’ 

Miss Banter.—‘‘So awfully sorry! You do look as if suffering. 

Y. D.—‘* Oh, since the SECOND WEEK IN JANUARY!” 


Trade’s Farewell. 


SHE came over to England on a visit. England was merry 
England then and worth visiting. There wasn’t much Parliament 
in those happy days, and there was no Labour Question. Social 
She enjoyed her visit so much that it 


problems were unknown 
She is in 


was a prolonged visit, and lasted several centuries. 
England now, but she is feeling far from well, and she is seriously 
thinking of going back to the Continent for a change of air. Indeed, 
much of her baggage has already been forwarded. She came round 
to Fun Office last week to say good-bye. Fun, with tears in his eyes— it 
is difficult toimagine Fun with tears in his eyes, but there they were 

Fun with tears in his eyes, implored her to remain, but she said that 
she thought it would be impossible. FUN showed her some of the 
brilliant things which he was shortly going to publish. He even 
offered her the ‘ proofs,’ but she said she knew, and required no 
proofs, but, for all that, she must say good-bye. The scene was an 
affecting one, and will probably affect evervone soon, more or less. 
She said she should like to remain—she even said that she didn't 
ever expect to be so comfortable on the Continent as she had been 
in England; but--and here she grew very agitated, very agitated, 
indeed. In fact, she has been agitated for vears, and people who 
know say that it is bad for her to be agitated, though people wh 
think they know say that it is good for her, while, as for people 








OVERHEARD ON THE SANDS AT FELIXSTOWE. 
Had a fearfully severe strain this year, Think the Felixstowe air wil] pull me 
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How long have you been here?” 


who don’t know and don’t pretend to know, well, they had bette: 
call upon Fun, and he willexplain. They will find him waiting for 
them on all the bookstalls, and he only charges a penny for advice 
that is worth its weight in gold, and is so weighty that Klondyke 
would kick the beam. 

Well, Fun had a long talk with her, and it came out in the course 
of the conversation that she had been very badly treated. She had 
been very, very ill, and some people had thought that she would not 
recover, and then, just as she was coming round, she was struck by 
persons who ought to have known better. She was struck for eight 
hours, and was bruised all over. In fact, as she said, she was posi- 
tively being driven out of the country. She said she would 
hoist the engineers with their own petard. She would just 
go out and stop out, and see how they liked that, with bread at &d. 
aloaf. Fun put it to her, as an old friend, that if she did that 
many Innocent persons would suffer, and she said that she didn’t 
care, that innocent people meant foolish people, who allowed 
agitators to go about like roaring asses seeking whom they might 
thistleize. Fun then asked if she would stay another week to 
give him an opportunity of putting her views before his old friend, 
the British Public. Well, after a lot of argument, she consented. 
So the matter remains like this: She has all her things packed up, 
and is ready to go at a moment’s notice, and it practically rests 
with the British Public to put a stop to the persecution she declines 
to put up with, or to lose her for ever. 
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Pigs and Praties. 
(Statistics show that the keeping of 
pigs and the cultivation of potatoes in 
Ireland are both on the decline.—Daily 
Paper.) 
WHAaT’s the matter with ye, Erin, 
That ye’re giving up the pigs? 
Sure, ye set us all a-fearin’ 
That ye're shaky on your “ligs ' 
For we think how sad your fate is, 
If ‘ts true, as now they state, 
That the necessary “ praties "’ 
Ye no longer cultivate. 
Sure, an’ if ’tis customs hoary 
Ye are afther giving up, 
‘Twould redound unto your glory, 
Add a sweetness to our cup, 
[If ye'd throw up agitation 
And the agitator’s art, 
Learn to love the sister nation, 
Take us, Erin, to your heart ! 
Hostile feeling out of date is, 
It can do no bit of good- 
Keep your pigs and keep your “ praties,”’ 
As ‘tis proper that ye should ; 
But, an’ if ye learn to love us, 
Throwing out old hate and fear, 
by the blessed stars above us, 
We'll return it, Erin dear! 








ee 


The Wail of the Writer. 
Nearly all of the magazines are now 
a compound of one page of reading 
matter to three of process block. 
AH, woe is me for silent pen 
That tells not of the deeds of men 
In pointed, prosy diction ! 
For literary toilers who 
For room to write so vainly sue, 
And argue with much friction 
That magazines and like sheet, 
Sold for a copper in the street, 
For readers were intended ! 
Alas! the process block has come, 
And minor poets now are dumb, 
Their woes and fees all ended ; 
And writers of the story short, 
With heroine of shady sort, 
Must laud a pill or cocoa ; 


Whilst authors of the novel strong oss x : a — 
Must cut it short to cut it long SS ” 
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In process type called photo. 
Oh, writers of the lengthy school, wer 
What use to you your penny tool 
When ev'ry scrap of paper OH, THE BRUTE 
Broun.—‘' W hv, Jones, how well you're | woking! Seen to the sea-side, of course?" 


Is blocked to you by prior use? 
You cannot prose in style diffuse, 
Nor cut a single caper! 


Junes. ** No, I haven't; but mys wife and mother-in-law have been there for overa 


mont hi’ 





‘‘Over!” The names I could mention would fill up this page, 

Away with the bat, and away with the ball, mut reaps conclude, to curb Editor's rage, ; ; 
The summer is going. -we're nearing the “ fall," Al va gets a en punning I'm wicket) 
But surely the season's been Grace-d with success, About the great deeds a soa 2 sorry nape mamas 
Now he’s “getting on,"’ s0 we don't feel distress— Now cricket Is over 

. Though cricket is over! = le 
‘“ As sure as a Guin,” some big scores have been made, i. . 
And Abel was he who is of the same trade; - . The Anti Abdul Paper Chase. , 
So we can af-Ford to let footballers play, The Sultan is said to have vetoed paper-chases on the ground i 
We've (H)earne-d needed rest until next Easter Day that they may be the means of disseminating seditious literature. ] it 

Now cricket is over! SuRELY, now, Abdul the Wary One stands “ 

The ‘“ Prince of good fellows "you know who I mean In deep awe of the shrewd editorial bands — hy 
Has smitten the ball o’er the smoothly-rolled green, Who imagine that they, on all hands, in his lands 
And Peel will long sound in the cricketing world Have (to spread unsubmission) a mission ! 
For the wav that the ball he has cleverly twirled— Surely, he thinks, of the paper-chase they'll 

: Now cricket is over! (If re fail to suppress it) — ur ivy epee 

; pe And *“‘come out’ every night--for the paper-chase trail 
His name may be Brown, but his prowess is green, ak. an Ghia ee. ae re eae 
And a “runner” (or getter of eer was G. Bean. With @ SPECIAL SEDITION EpitTion!!! 
And Fry was a“ scorcher ''—-far, far from ‘‘ small fry, 
“ T HAVE a foreign substance in my eye,’ as the doctor said when 


But a Druce—-I mean, truce—to this raphsody 


Now cricket is over! a German baker put his fist in his optic 
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HIGH NOTIONS. 


Lady.—‘' Making a bit of garden, 1 see, Tim!” 
Tim.—‘ Sure an’ I’m not, M’m; ’tis a bit av a tinnis lawn I be makin’ for the children to play on!”’ 
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Not Taking Any ; or, The THE Oxtp PERCH :— Hope rose within his youthful breast ; 


And the Perch in meditation The perch might yet be taken ; 
Young Angler and the Lav and gazed upon the worm— He did not like to leave the quest 
Old Perch But against that cold collation Until by hope forsaken. 
a " 
He was adamantly firm. a 
THE ANGLER :— For he’d eye’d the dainty morsel And still he sits in wind and cold, 
Saip the Angler: ‘‘ 1 have waited With a long and cunning look, And strives his doubts to smother-— 
’ ahem 4 i it ° «ay Yahi ; 9 » Py ' . ° " ss +. . ¢ » I 9 ve are tol 
T have waited day and nicht : While he wagged his tail and dorsal] A worm at one end,” we are told, 
lave Wa &y and Nignte ; ‘* An—angler—at the other. 


ES EY ai But he thought he smelt a hook 
Very cleverly I’ve baited, | He hopes, despairs, and hopes again 


| But ; eat ah cep Apace - In ange baer ts he - sits There ii hour of light yet- | 
oe a es ne ewe) ind he winked a fishy ey« He waits and waits and waits in vain, 
I have fished in water rough, As around the bait he wandered He hasn't had a bite vet. 
But he comes not to the slaughter, Looking marvellously sly. , 
And I’ve waited long enough. For the wildest angling lover THE PERCH: 
re ee ee Might a world of waters searcn ai . sik ; . 
Ea, kee Sk ee ae eG Ere he happened to discover The Perch smiles loud and swims below 
C: . “pe grit — —_ and Gry ' A more wily kind of perch. And leaves the bait untasted— 
iy) nore GQellcilousS NAKE lt ¢ ne an ‘ . 9 99 | . + 66 
Would he rise to any fly 9 He had often seen them angling He wae He, he!” he laughs “ Ho, 


But fly and worm alike he spurns, (From his boyhood in the brook), 


And from them seems to race And a dainty dinner dangling 


Although my eager spirit burns On a nasty kind of hook. 


To have him in a case! So, of course, he wasn’t taking 


The angler’s labour’s wasted. 
He would not touch a worm iike that 
When he can get so many— 
Although a fish, he is no flat, 





ne Such a dang’rous kind of thing, eee Ar ag tire vi 

“ ink an vary nratty ' : A uae: And is *‘ not taking anv. 
He'd look so vi ry pretty stuffed For he didn’t want a shaking _ en 

a { Stuff-gowned, of course I mean); ‘On a little piece of string.” 

lo bluff him who has often bluffed oe = ; ——————— 
Would make a lovely ‘ scene.’ THE ANGLER: 

But still he slyly turns away, The Angler said: ‘Oh, this is slow ‘*You’RE as good natured as you can 
And takes not worm nor fi, With lingering lam sated be,”’ as Mrs. Grumbleton observed to her 

I really wish he'd come to stay, I really think that I must go!”’ husband when she wished to propitiate 
And would not be so shy.” But still the angler waited! him without telling a fib 
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NOT TAKING ANY. 


(For Cartoon Verses see page 54.) 
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Boarder-land. 
By Mas. Ramerarns’ Cat. 
No. 2.—BREAKFAST AMENITIES. 


It was the next morning before I was again able to follow the 
vagaries of Mrs. Ramstairs’ boarders, as Mrs. Tittleums had invited 
me to spend # quiet “small and early” with 2 few friends on the 
roof next door; and, though I heard my mistress call me several 
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“STAY OCT, THEN, TOC CNGRATEFUL BEAST.” 


times from the back door, I found the company too congenial to 
respond. Her “Tit! Tit! Tit!” was of no avail, and at last she 
slainmed the door, with a muttered, “ Stay out, then, you ungrate- 
ful beast.” 

I heard afterwards that there had been a sort of a rumpus indoors. 
Miss Dowday and Mrs. Scroggie had taken Miss Dimsdale out to 
show her the sights of the town, and had lost her somehow on the 
parade, and, curiously enough, Mr. Hepcote had found her, and 
finished the task they had begun. 

They all came in very late, and my mistress (Mrs. Ramstairs) 
had spoken about it. Mrs. Scroggie and Miss Dowday were hot 
and cross, and answered back, while Miss Dimsdale and Mr. 
Hepcote laughed. 

Major Potts had gone to bed, leaving orders that he was not to be 
disturbed, so was not there to r oil on the troubled waters, and 
all went to bed with rather Samia 


I was just in time in the morning to come in with the milk, and 
looked up with an air of injured innocence as Mrs. Ramstairs’ 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Maudie, you naughty thing, where were you last 
night?” and stalked past her with a haughty glance to have a nap 
on the dining-room hearthrug before the serious business of the 
a | commenced. 

was not left long in peace. Major Potts was the first arrival 
from the régions above. He loo bilious. I believe the man 
drinks. 

I thought it wiser to make room for him on the hearthrug. He 
has a nasty habit of ing this point, which I much object to, 
but discretion is the better part of valour. He commenced Sastion 
the devil's tattoo on the mantelpiece, and muttering something 
about the breakfast, and the ways of landladies in , till there 
was a rustle of a dress in the e,and he pulled himself up to 
salute Miss Dimsdale, who came sailing in. 

“ Ha! Miss Dimsdale,” he said, fixing his eyeglass. ‘‘ I hope you 
will-- Get out of the room you cursed cat.” 

“ Major Potts! Really I-——” 

“1 beg your pardon, Miss Dimsdale. I do, indeed. I was not 
addressing you, madam. It was that wretched creature that Mrs. 
Ramstairs allows to desecrate a house sanctified by your charming 
self. The ugly beast got between my feet and I forgot myself.”’ 
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“ Oh! Major Potts, how can you say suchathing. I'm sure it’s 
a lovely cat. Come here, Maudie. Did the nasty, old man tread 
on it’s poor little tootsies?” 

I had merely started up to meet the fair Miss Dimsdale, but I 
had inadvertently off Major Potts. I'm glad I loathe 
Potts. Miss Dimsdale had a very bad first impression of him. I 
distinctly heard her mutter “ sevTe " as she caressed me; and I the 
cause. Ha! ha! 

I would that I could have followed up my success, but the break- 
fast bell rang, and the rest of the visitors came trooping in. 

Miss Dimsdale’s face wore an anxious look. Mr. John Hepcote 
(* Jack, darling”) had not turned up. The conversation at the 
breakfast table was started somewhat ominously by Potts addressing 
Miss Dimsdale. 

“I su , Miss Dimsdale, you have scarcely seen the place yet. 
I shall have great pleasure in showing you a few of its most 
interesting features after breakfast if you will accept me as an 
escort.” 

Mrs. Scroggie, Miss Dowday, and my mistress gazed at the Major 
in alarm, and then gave their heads a little toss. 

“Oh!” said Miss Dowday, * dear Miss Dimsdale knows all about 
the place, I'm sure, Major. The new gentleman was quite smitten 
with her last night, and they had plenty of time to go everywhere. 
Do you know his name yet, dear? A little sugar please.” 

“Oh yes! and I found him a charming companion, dear Miss 
Dowday. He almost made up for my misfortune in losing both 
you and Mrs. Scroggie, and Mr. Hepcote said it was a pity. It 
would have made such a pleasant party. Do you know, Major 
Potts, he’s not a bit like you. He is so fond of cats.”’ 

I grinned under the table, for I could see Miss Dimsdale’s pretty 
little foot tapping the floor impatiently She had what we cal! 
“* mulled a bit of fur.” 

“It's a sign of puppyism,” growled the Major, “‘ to be fond of cats. 
Old dogs, like myself, Miss Dimsdale, fight shy of them.” 

“Ah! gals will be gals,” broke in Mrs. Salt. ‘‘ There ain't no 
reason why a good-loking gal shouldn't cotton to a good-looking 
chap, even if they are strangers. I remember the time I met 
whichever yer like, Mrs. Ramstairs, tea or corffee—well, whichever 
you've got the most of, there !—well, as I was saying Pa 
“Here followed one of Mrs. Salt’s breezy anecdotes, which, once 
started, must be finished, in spite of any opposition. 

I like old Salt, she’s original and good-natured. 














“ PCRTHER COMVERSATION WAS ARRESTED BY THE ENTRANCE OF Ma. Hepcore.’ 


** You had better take care of him, Miss Dimsdale,"’ gushed Miss 
Flighty, “‘or Mrs. Scroggie will be cutting you out. See! she’s 
smoothing down her hair at the very thought.”’ 
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“Please leave my name out of your remarks,” retorted Mrs. 
Seroggie. ‘‘ As for my hair, I suppose I can do what I like with 
my own. It is my own, that’s more than some people can say.” 

Miss Flighty struck at her egg viciously, and was about to make 
some crushing reply when further conversation was arrested by the 
entrance of Mr. x 

Miss Dimsdale made room for him beside her, so that he sat 
facing the Major and Miss Flighty, whom he scarcely noticed, 
but paid great attention to the young lady by his side. 

“ What a heavenly man,” whispered Miss Flighty to the Major. 

‘A puppy! madam, an insolent puppy, J think,” returned the 
Major, softly. 

A gy Mr. Hepcote heard both remarks for he looked up rather 
an ° 

At this moment J was seized with a brilliant idea, I would score 
again off my enemy. These two men should be foes. I com- 
menced to rub myself gently against the Major’s legs, keeping a 
sharp look-out for his boot. What I expected happened. He’s 
always doing it, but this time he missed me and kicked Mr. 
Hepcote savagely on the shin. 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Rip Van Winkle at Her Majesty’s is true to its title; it is some- 
what sleepy. But it is rather hard on an audience to crowd 
twenty years of somnolence into the space of two hours anda 
half, and that is what Mr. Akerman, the librettist, and Mr. 
Franco Leoni, the composer, have succeeded in doing, and the 
result is that the latest version of the Washington Irving legend is 
quite a Sleepy Hollow kind of affair. 

It is not without its good points, and there are quite half-a-dozen 
bars of really tuneful music in the score. It is a pity that the 
intervals of dulness last throughout nearly the whole entertainment. 

Mr. Akerman follows the previous dramatic versions of the story 
very closely, except that he has not remembered how excellent a 
thing is laughter. His predecessors have not been so impressed 
with the solemnity of the undertaking. 

The opera is excellently done. Mr. Hedmondt is a splendid Rip, 
vocally and histrionically, and Miss Attalie Claire, Miss Ada Davies, 
Mr. Lind, and Mr. Linwood all are exceedingly good. The chorus 
is a fine one, and there is a splendid orchestra of fifty, under the 
conductorship of Mr. Waddington. 


The Wizard of the Nile at the Shaftesbury only just missed 
being a big success. It began excelleatly, but unfortunately 
it faded away into almost nothingness before it finished. The idea 
is a really comical one. In ancient times one year the good old 
Nile had one of its tantrums, and had not risen; Egypt was in con- 
sequence a “‘disgustin’, drery dessit.”” A strange magician, one 
Kybosh, is travelling through the land, and having broken 
some law or other, he is about to be summarily executed. 
He is at his wits’ end to gain a respite, so he gaily 
remarks that they can of course execute him if they like, and, per- 
sonally, he has no rooted objection to theexperience, but he might 
casually add that he alone knows how to make the Nile rise, and if 
he is despatched the secret will die with him. Instantly the King and 
Queen are on their knees and conjure him to work the spell. After 
much persuasion he consents not to be beheaded, and begins his 
incantations. To his intense amazement and to everybody else’s 
delight a thunderstorm arrives at the moment and the river really 
does begin to overflow. Kybosh is laden with honours and is a very 
great man indeed. But in the next act he is in a worse plight than 
ever, for the Nile won’t cease rising, the place is flooded out and 
everybody is camping out upon the housetops. Poor Kybosh is 
again condemned to death, and is entombed in a pyramid. 

But, ‘ere this, the fun has evaporated and the whole affair has 
degenerated into pantomime. Mr. Herbert’s music is very tuneful 
and catchy in a somehat commonplace sort of way. Miss Adele 
Ritchie, an importation from America, made an immediate and 
a decided hit as the heroine; she is a fascinating little lady with a 
charming voice. Mr. J. J. Dallas, Mr. Dagnal, Miss Clara Thropp, 
and Miss Amy Augarde are the best of a very fair company. e 
piece is handsomely staged. GossaMER. 

The London premiére of ‘‘ Miss Francis” of Yale,a three-act 
farce, by Michael Morton, was performed at the Globe Theatre last 
Tuesday. It is one of those ridiculously-amusing scandals, 
generated from the lightest of material, by the conventional, prim, 
old maid, whose ideas om the subject of propriety are vaguely 
shallow. In Charley’s Aunt we were delighted with the humor- 
ous spectacle of Mr. W. S. Penley masquerading in female apparel. 
In the present farce there is only a supposition that a woman is 
appearing in man’s clothing, and the complications which ensue are 
uproariously comical. The first act opens with the drawing-room 
at Miss Fitzallen’s house in New York City. Fred Anderson is 











I 
that Staynor, Fred's chum, had been taking a female 
part in amateur theatricals. The second act shifts everyone to the 
garden of a country house. This is a very scene and awakens 
reminiscences of Friar’s Cragg, Keswick. Sta arrives on 


a bicycle, apparelied in rational costume, and is instantly taken to 
be a female. He to his aunt, Mrs. Chetwynd, for identifica- 
tion, but she, alive to the fun, pretends not to know him. 
He is dismissed to the spare bedroom with the admo- 
nition, “I will meet you there later.” The third act is 
the spare room. Herein much clowning takes place, but 
ultimately Mrs. Chetwynd owns her nephew, and every other 
matter is satisfactorily explained. Mr. Weedon Grossmith sustains 
the part of Frank Staynor, but I am not impressed with the part, 
although there is no stint of his usual funny style. Mr. Reeves- 
Smith impersonates Fred Anderson. Miss Spencer Brunton plays 
Vesta Fitzallen, and Miss May Palfrey fulfils the subsidiary 
character of Edna FitzAllen. Miss Ethel Hope plays Miss Mann 
with as much force as she can infuse into the part, and Miss Helen 
Ferrers is amusing in her pourtrayal of Mrs. Chetwynd. Mr. C. P. 
Little and Mr. Arthur Playfair brighten up the farce with their 
several contributions, and the domestic drolleries are left to the 
care of Miss Beatrice Ferrar, as Cosette, “ the respectable girl from 
Paris," and Mr. Mark Kinghorne as Soaper, the butler, ‘‘ who ‘as a 
‘eart."" According to the warmth of its reception, this farce looks 
like a success. 


Messrs. Chambers and Carr have struck a happy histrionic vein 
with their new drama, produced at the Adelphi last Thursday, 
entitled In the Days of the Duke. Most of the Adelphi favourites 
are allotted parts. Mr. William Terriss fairly revels with delight 
in his part of Captain Aylmer. Mr. Charles Cartwright, as the deep- 
plotting villian son, and Mr. J. D. Beveridge as O'Hara, his 
coadjutor in villiany, are each brilliant. Mr. Harry Nichols cannot 
help convulsing the house with laughter as Sergeant Bunder, and 
Miss Vane Featherston, as Mrs. Bunder, helps to form a very comical 
couple. Mr. Charles Fulton is a very capable Duke of Wellington, and 
his make-up is admirable. Miss Marion Terry pourtrays the part of 
Mrs. Aylmer in her usual accom manner. Mr. Cautley is 
vigorous and military as Captain Clinton. Miss Milward, as 
Dorothy Maine, has not very much to do, and her ability has very 
little outlet. The play opens with a prologue, in the year 1800, in 
an Indian fort, whic son is treacherously striving to deliver to 
the enemy, and, during an assault, Lanson shoots Colonel 
Aylmer, whose wife he covets. A little document, capable of 
two interpretations, is found in the hand of the dying 
Colonel, and Lanson cleverly shows that this document 
compromises Colonel Aylmer, — whom he throws his own 
treachery. The son, Captain Aylmer, fourteen years later, over- 
hears the scandal, and hence the drama flows on, in its many com- 

lications, for the unmasking of Lanson’s duplicity. The duel 

tween Aylmer and O’Hara is a fine piece of swordsmanship; the 

scene is reminiscent of Sir Henry Irving's duel in The Corsican 
Brothers. The Ball at the Duchess of Richmond's, in Brussels, is 
a splendid scene, and the ladies’ dresses and the many-hued military 
uniforms constitute a glorious feast of colour and beauty. The con- 
cluding scene, outside the Chateau Hougomont, the morning after 
the battle, affords an opportunity for Lanson, who is mortal] 
wounded, to confess to Aylmer his hatred and treachery, promp 
he says, by hopeless love. The house was crammed, and the recep- 
tion unqualified. Another Adelphi success is scored. 


At Madame Tussaud's exhibition the tableau representing Herr 
Andrée and his two companions, Fraenkel and piper nae i 


i 


in a balloon on their jo to the North Pole is a sp imen 
of modelling. Herr Andrée is in the act of gi final directions 
for the absolute release of the car from its and he and 
ne eT oceeg, tre Lakota se - t of their 
roj journey. Herr ones 

et delicate ay i ion of thé Sthens of thine and annie 
mind is evidently allied with mathematical precision. A strong 
degree of reality is conferred upon the tableau, owing to the fact 
of the pigeon cages fixed above the car being panes. Be with live 


igeons. In gazing upon the entirety, one is almost prompted to 
a ie that the figures are mortal, so lifelike are the occupants of 
the car. 
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“Fun” In Earnest. 
WHAT HE THINKS OF THINGS IN GENERAL. 


THE t epidemic of mysterious deaths in railway carriages is 
really Seeauing oregon. ory the companies will have to begin 
seriously to consider what they are going to do about it. 
The bad, impression the tragedies are leaving upon the 
minds of our women-folk cannot be gainsaid. know 
many ladies who now positively refuse to travel un- 
attended, and I am only one of many thousands of similar 
. experience. A radical preventitive for outrages and murders 
would be that the Government should insist on the carriages being 
built some few feet narrower to allow of a gangway to run the 
entire length of the train down one side of every carriage. In this 
way the guard could make a periodical inspection of the people 
under his care. Something will have to be done pretty soon, 
that’s certain. 
at - id 

It will be great fun, will it not, when the engineers’ strike is 
settled some years hence and they find that there is no engineering 
to be done? Their example would then be followed by every other 
trade in the kingdom, and the Eight Hours Day would be 
more than an accomplished fact for the whole of our working 
poarmeres, Indeed, a No Hours At All Day would then 

well within the range of practical politics, for there will be 
nothing for anybody to do. England could then become a happy 
pastoral colony of Germany or Russia, and we could go about in 
goat-skins and play our pipes. Yes, the vista isa glorious one and 
the only logical outcome of it all is that, unless the powers that be 
give up the present policy of drift and make up their minds that 
something very trenchant must be done at once to stop these 
suicidal Labour wars, we shall find ourselves a country of the 
calibre of Portugal. 

% * * 

To my knowledge a firm in London had to place an order for two 
million electric lamps in Germany because they could not get the 
article required made in England. This order will very probably 
develop into one for several millions yearly “‘ made in Germany.” 
Pleasant, isn’t it? And so gratifying to our patriotic pride, also. 

+ xs * 


It is not only as a nation of shopkeepers that these strikes affect 
us. You can’t spend a lot of money on a fleet and national defences 
if you haven't the money to spend. And you won't have the 
money to spend if every industry is crippled in turn. I 
only wish that if the cataclysm is to come at all it would 
come at once—that the generation who sowed the seeds of our 
national downfall should reap the whirlwind of our national 
disaster. There would be a sort of satisfaction in seeing 
some of our Labour leaders sent to Siberia by our Russian 
conquerors, or turned into hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to the German army of occupation. This all sounds 
very ridiculous, and of course it is not at all likely to come about ; 
but it is only reducing to a logical conclusion the pretty little 
tactics of our pestilential demagogues. 

* 7 2: 


Berber is occupied; Khartoum is in sight. There will be a big 
fight, and then Gordon will be avenged. I should think Mr. Glad- 
stone would sleep better when that day comes. With Khartoum 
in British hands, with the Indian frontier pacified, and the 
rebels punished we shall have shown the world once again how these 
things ought to be done. We shall then have to deal with the 
Transvaal, pacifically, let us hope; and, now that the Kaiser has the 
Dual Alliance to occupy his time, he will probably think better of 
interfering. France will require some solatium for the declaration 
of our annexation of Egypt, which is bound tocome. If the Con- 
servatives are returned again this will be done satisfactorily, and 
surely Providence is not angry enough with England to punish her 
with a Radical administration. Fancy Harcourt as Prime Minister 
in the times we have had lately ! 

* * * 


One word more, while we are looking so far ahead. A modified 
form of conscription is sure to come. This and the Federation of 
the Empire—and a cessation of home-grown squabbles between 
Capital and Labour—will put a very different face upon matters. 








Exchange Is Robbery. 


Magistrate.—“* Why did you steal the prosecutor's suit of clothes, 
and leave your old suit behind you ?”’ 
Prisoner (flippantly).—*' Oh, just by way of a change! "’ 





Falstaff Out-Falstaffed ! 


(“An awful responsibility from which no man, no minister, no 
House of Parliament, no people, can release the prince.” —German 
Emperor. 

‘‘T shall think the better of myself and thee, during my life; I 
for a valiant lion, and thou for a true prince.” —Sir John Falstaff.) 


“Or myself and thee, till the day I die, 
I shall think the better, I vow! 
As a valiant lion displayed am I, 
As a true, true prince art thou!” 
Thus, in a voice that was clear and calm, 
To a rantipole, roguish prince, ; 
Spake one who’s been held to have held the palm 
For boastfulness ever since ! 


But the palm of Falstaff begins to fade, 
The fame of ‘‘ sweet Jack ” to die; 
For the New Braggadocio, German-made, 
Can his ultimate flights outvie ! 
That New Braggadocio scorns to mince 
His words . . .« and his hearers tell 
How he worships himself as—the true, true prince, 
And the valiant lion as well ! 














Meet of the “ Bloomers.” 


{‘‘ But where were the bold ladies of the rational dress? With 
the exception of four, all the ladies in the party wore skirts.” — 
Vide Press.) 

THE “ Bloomers” didn’t really bloom, 
For but few ‘“‘ Bloomers ” came, 

And so the disappointed crowd 
Yelled, ‘* What a blooming shame! ”’ 














The Irritating Man from Africa. 


(‘* Meanwhile the inevitable man from Africa—every novel con- 
tains one nowadays—has come on the scene,” etc.—Critique of 
“ The Folly of Pen Harrington.’’] 


Now the gentleman I mention 
Is a terrible invention 
Of the up-to-datey scribe and dramatist, 
And he needs no introduction, 
For, without the least compunction, 
He appears in all the books on Mudie’s list. 


Our erratic interloper, 
Quite as apropos as ‘ Sloper,” 
To the local colour of the tale or play, 
Who “‘ comes on,” and tells you whoppers 
Re the “ diggings ’’ or the Doppers 
In a singularly novelistic way. 


There is neither rhyme nor reason, 
Save that Africa’s in season, 

Why un-author-ised creations such as he, 
Like the head of Charles ‘‘the Martyr,” 
Should appear in every quarter 

Through this Afric-ridden year of Jubilee. 


Now the villain, now the hero, 
Mild as milk, or harsh as Nero, 

Or a millionaire, who “dunno where ’e are ’’; 
In each mag. and penny dreadful 
Everybody’s got their headfull 

Of this irritating man from Africa ! 
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One Guinea will be given for, in the opinion of 
the Editor, the best story of ‘‘ Holiday Incidents,” 
humorously narrated. Quantity should not exceed one 
age of Fun. The story selected will become the pro- 
perty of the Editor, and will be published in this paper. 

To ensure the return of rejected contributions, a 
stamped-directed envelope must accompany. This 
notice must be attached to each contribution, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Fun, 23, Bouverie 
Street, E.C. 
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